enough to mount Dr. Johnson on a stately steed from his grace's stable. My friend was highly pleased, and Joseph said, ' He now looks like a bishop.'
We dined at the inn at Tarbat, and at night came to Roscdow, the beautiful scat of Sir James Colquhoun, on the banks of Lochlomond, where I, and any friends whom I have introduced, have ever been received with kind and elegant hospitality.
WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 27.
When I went into Dr. Johnson's room this morning, I observed to him how wonderfully courteous he had been at Inveraray, and said,' You were quite a fine gentleman, when with the duchess.' He answered, in good humour, ' Sir, I look upon myself as a very polite man:' and he was right, in a proper manly sense of the word". As an immediate proof of it, let me observe, that he would not send back the Duke of Argylc's horse without a letter of thanks, which I copied.
'To HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF ARGYLE. ' MY LORD,
' That kindness which disposed your grace to supply me with the horse, which I have now returned, will make you pleased to hear that he has carried me well.
'By my diligence in the little commission with which I was honoured by the duchess'1, I will endeavour to shew how highly I value the favours which I have received, and how much I desire to be thought,
' My Lord, 'Your Grace's most obedient,
' And most humble servant,
' SAM. JOHNSON.' 'Rosedoiv, Oct. 29, 1773.'
1 See ante, ii. 264, note I. D See ante, iii.62.
' See ante, p. 362. 4 See ante, p. 406. The
ity, he treated all who approved of his works with a partiality which more than approached to flattery.' Carlyle tells (pp. 301-305) how Home started for London with his tragedy in one pocket of his great coat and his clean shirt and nightcap in the other, escorted on setting out by six or seven Merse ministers. 'Garrick, after reading his play, returned it as totally unfit for the stage.' It was brought out first in Edinburgh, and in the year 1757 in Covent Garden, where it had great success. 'This tragedy,' wrote Carlyle forty-five years later, 'still maintains its ground, has been more frequently acted, and is more popular than any tragedy in the English language.' Id. p. 325. Hannah More recorded in 1786 (Memoirs, ii. 22), 'I had a quarrel with Lord Monboddo one night lately. He said Douglas was a better play than Shakespeare could have written. He was angry and I was pert. Lord Mulgrave sat spiriting me up, but kept out of the scrape himself, and Lord Stormont seemed to enjoy the debate, but'was shabby enough not to help me out.'
